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Humpty-Dumpty Has 
Had a Great Fall 


Comething has happened to Hitter’s 
^ Humpty-Dumpty. The New Order 
will not stand up. For three years it has 
been wobbling over Europe, a pitiful, blood¬ 
stained thing, and now it has toppled over at 
Berchtesgaden. 

From that underground palace in which 
Hitler seeks refuge from his people comes 
news that should set the dullest man thinking. 
For four days those two great humanitarians, 
the Fuehrer and the Duce, were locked in a 
secret room (we can hardly think they were 
locked in a secret embrace) discussing what 
they will do with us all when they have 
conquered Europe. It seems that we are 
to be their brothers, after all. 

The New Gospel 

We put the news on the front page, for it is 
its proper place. The lords of the earth have 
been thinking, things over, and who shall 
question the change of heart that turns 
wolves into lambs ? It has happened before 
that the enemy of the flock has been changed 
into the guardian of the fold;, why not 
hyenas into docile creatures and Nazis into 
kindly democrats ? Even Dr Goebbels sees 
a future for democratic nations in the Axis 
Europe which is coming. 

It must have been a reporter’s error which 
made the Nazis cry from the housetops that 
they would conquer Europe and make its 
people slaves. We must have misunderstood 
the stout-hearted Goering when he gave us 
the impression that whoever starved it would 
not be The Germans. Some malicious 
journalist must have made up the tale of the 
Master Race to which all other races would 
bow down. The new gospel according to 
Berchtesgaden is that Europe is to be a 
glorious civilised continent with all its 
nations cooperating in the free development 
under a kindly Father in Berlin who loves his 
little ones better than himself. As a hen 
gathereth her chickens umjer her wing, so 
will the Fuehrer gather the small nations under 
his protection. 

go perishes the New Order for Europe, the 
most impudent attempt ever made to turn 
gangsterism into statesmanship. In its few 
years it has inflicted upon the world more 
cruelty than has existed at any other single 
time. Herr Hitler and his Robbers have 
filled their pockets with plunder and carried 
off the treasures of Europe to their own-Slave 
State. They have murdered millions of 
innocent people and starved myriads of 
children to death. They have blotted out life 
and scorched, fertility wherever they have 
put their foot. 

Keeping the Nations Down 

Looking back when all This is over, it will 
seem incredible that it can have been, that a 
maniac and a few mountebanks can have got 
beyond an asylum door with their plan for 
a New Order. For it was, of course, the 
oldest order known among men, the Order 
of Slavery. Not one great thing has Nazi 
Germany given to the world ; not one new 
thought has it produced. It is but the 
rubbish from the dustbins of History, a 
mixture of all the foul systems based on blood 
and poison and fire and cruelty. Even a 


savage has a sense of honour, and cannibals 
have been won over by a sense of right; 
but the Nazis have put themselves outside 
the pale of our humanity and below the moral 
level of many of our animals. 

They wished to have no other God but 
Germany, said Hitler twenty years ago, and 
it is true that this wretched fellow has set 
himself up as the Creator of a new world. It 
was to take hold of us and, having allowed 
some of us to live, was to make us into its 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. Long 
before war came the German was sent out 
into the world with the understanding that 
his loyalty to the country he lived in was 
never to be put before his native loyalty. 
It was patriotic to betray the land that 
sheltered him, to spit on the hand that fed him. 

were the lower races, and the motto of 

the Nazis was to keep us down. “A lower 
race needs less room,” said their spokesman, 

“ less clothing, less food, less culture, than a 
higher race ; if there be a God he must needs 
give the higher race the higher rights. ’ ’ They 
starved their o,wn people to feed the war 
machine which should trample down Europe 
after putting Germany in chains, and one ** 
by one they have starved the conquered 
nations. Everywhere the standard of life 
must be brought down so that no nation can 
be better off than the Germans. They were 
the Herrenvolk, the master race, and the rest 
of us were dogs and slaves. Their youths 
were trained like brutes to go through the 
world with teeth and claws, urged on by the 
whips of their own masters. 

The Nazi Loot 

We believe in something, most of us, but 
the Nazis believe in nothing but living like 
hyenas. They prowl and plunder and kill ; 
they lie and sneak and cheat. They are 
without mercy, without pity, withouLhonour. 
They mock at justice and laugh at human 
kindness. They creep into a friendly land 
and find the local Judas, bribing him to lie 
to the youth of the country and win it over 
to their side. Everywhere, they say, one must 
command and the rest obey, and if they obey 
they shall stand side by side with the con¬ 
querors of the world. They exterminate all 
brains and leadership and education ; corrupt 
or capture the judges and police ; prevent 
people getting together ; obtain possession of 
all key-posts and vital industries ; confiscate 
property; and plunder the banks,the harvests, 
the factories, and the shops. It is the Nazi 
way. - We have seen it again and again. One 
by one the New Order has trampled its 
neighbours down. 

Jt would seem enough even for bandits, but 
no : the victim of the New Order .must 
pay for having its blessings imposed upon him. 

A civilised country takes a backward race 
and lifts it up, educating it to govern itself 
when that day shall come. The Nazis take a 
civilised race and break it to pieces, destroying 
its institutions, shooting its leaders, throwing 
its influential people into concentration 
camps, driving the rest to work with whips, 
and setting a bully over the country to exploit 
it for the profit of Germany. 

It is hard to believe, but it is true, that under 
the New Order Hitler has taxed the conquered 



Strike Up the Drum 



As a spare-time effort the girls of a W A A F station have 
formed a drum and fife band. Here is one oPthe drummers 


Continued from the previous column has paid for its refusal to unite 
countries nearly ten times as to save its civilisation. But the 
much as the Allies taxed Ger- day is at hand. The Dictators 
many for making the last are changing their tune. They 
World War. She was asked to are going to be brothers to us all 
pay £125,000.000 a year, under and cooperate with Democracy, 
ten pounds for every German shaU see. Strange sights 

family. Hitler has taken from we have witnessed, but.none 

the stricken lands of Europe g0 strange as that. When the 
nearly £1200,000,000, about sixty Devil was sick the Devil a saint 
pounds for every family. So he would be, but we have been 
robs the till to pay for ,his warned. When the Nazi is 
crimes, the greatest thief in beaten the Nazi a brother would 
history. be, but' all the courage of the 

Well may we wonder that an human race has not been spilled 
Order so vile has had a com to make us brother to this thing 
tinent in its grip for these three with the mark of Cain upon its 
years It is the price Europe brow. Arthur iVTee 
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A New Idea in the 
Kinema World 

Hitching the Odeon Wagon 
to a Star 

A new thing has come into the children’s world, full of 
enjoyment for them and full of promise for the nation. 
It is the Odeon Kinema Club. 

It is a brave new step which cannot fail'to leave itsjnark on 
the generation growing upland we see behind it the noble 
faith and the energising mind of Mr Arthur Rank. We predicted 
that Mr'Rank’s influence in the film world would be a powerful 
means for good, and our prediction has come true. 

All the world knows that the movement, the Odeon Club is 
films are, beyond all question, the indoors, but both have the same 
most popular entertainment ever great purpose—to shape the 
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Good Things That LlTTLE NEWS REELS 
Have Happened 


devised, and for that reason the 
CN has constantly deplored the 
fact that they , have been com¬ 
mercialised with ;little regard to 
their moral or social effect on the 
multitudes who go to see them. 
Never was such rubbish seen 
anywhere as on the screen, and 
yet we know that it is-capable of 
real hpbility.and great splendour,. 
The truth is that in the main 
the kinema’has gone astray. 

We believe that it could render 
greater service to our country 
than any Act of Parliament, and 
that there is no instrument avail¬ 
able for us bv' which we could 
so easily and swiftly create 
what the world needs most of 
all, better people. Whoever 
could turn the kinema to nobler 
uses would deserve a statue* of 
gold in Trafalgar Square. 

The CN rejoices to see a 
recognition of this immense 
potentiality of the films in ^the 
new step taken by the Odfeon 
Theatres, now under Mr Rank’s 
controlling influence. With Mr 
Rank are the Vice-Presidents of 
Odeon Theatres, -Major Stanley 
Bates and Mr John Davis, and 
it is good to see that all three 


character of boys and girls. 

Every Saturday morning the 
members of the Odeon Club, 
gathered in 150 kinemas, pledge 
themselves to keep the Promise 
of the club. The Promise is a 
set of rules, three of them: 

I promise to tell the truth, to 
help others, and to obey my 
parents. 

I promise to be thoughtful to 
old folks, to be kind to aiiimals, 
and always to play the game. 

I promise to try to make this 
country of ours a better pl^ce to 
live in. 

At every kinema the manager 
is,known as the Club Chief, and 
as he reads the Promise the 
members say, “I promise.” 

A Noble Service 

The Club has a grand march¬ 
ing tune which the children 
sing -with great heartiness, and 
a little time of community sing¬ 
ing ’"ends with the National 
Anthem. It-’ has also certain 
elements which develop human 
sympathy, arrangements being 
made for charity '“Requests’/ 
for invalids, and for birthday 


have associated themselves with greetings, inviting the member 


the new development of the 
Odeon Club for Boys and Gilds. 
It has started 150,000 strong, 
and should grow to millions. 

Healthy Entertainment’ 

We .imagine that the idea of 


to be a guest at his birthday at 
the Club’s next meeting, and to 
bring along a friend. There is 
a valuable element also in the 
arrangements of talks by. lccal 
personalities, such as the Chief 
of Police, the Clerk to the 


this club grew out of the fact Education Authority, and so on. 


that every Saturday morning 
there are special film matinees 
for children in all the Odeon 
theatres. Here was an oppor¬ 
tunity^ to gi\^ these youngsters 
something more than a bit of 


We may be sure that these 
Club members will, soon' be 
growing into fine little citizens; 
it will not be they who trouble 
the police or ; are run over by 
motor-cars, or go slouching 


fun. As a matter of fact, the through the world like ignorant 
films were always well chosen good-for-nothings. 


and the entertainment of the 
healthiest sort. There was no¬ 
thing of the rubbish here, and 
well can we understand the 
eag^ness of the children of 
Peckham , and Clapham and 
Sheffield and Birmingham and 
150 other places in lookjng for-. . “"and 


The truth is that the Odeon 
Theatres have presented the 
.nation with a flew idea and are 
rendering it a noble service 
with their Children’s Saturday 
Mornings. We wish the move¬ 
ment the success it richly de- 
congratulate Mr 
Rank and his friends on having 


ward to Saturday morning. 

This was the opportunity con- found so good a wav of hitching 
fronting the three men at. the the Odeon wagon to a star. ' 
head of • this group of picture • 

theatres. They made up their* TLJIM/^C rrr\i 
minds that Life needs some- - I rlUNVJO 3lZ.fZ.iN 

thing more than amusement. A fu]1 sa i va ge sack blown in- 

So it came^about that somebody nl] + in a 

thought * of the idea of the . ' 

Odeon Club,' and for months The Custodian of By land Abbey - 

much preparatory work has lifting young thrushes from a 

been going on in London and nest while the mother looks on, 
provincial towns to secure that giving his hand a friendly peck. 


this new movement should be 
on a national seals. 


The Tulip tree, the Chestnut, 
the Lilac, the Laburnum, the 


We regard it as a companion Cherry Tree, the Azalea, the 
movement to the Scouts and Bluebell, the Wistaria, all out .to- 
Guides; they are an outdoor gether at Kew before Easter. 


J)orneywood Houee in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, with 200 acres' of 
land within easy reach of Burn¬ 
ham Beeches and thfe Thames, 
has been given to the nation as 
a country home for a Cabinet 
Minister, as Chequers is for the 
Prime Minister; the donor is Sir 
Courtauld Thomson. 

t J^ue Government have agreed to 
set up Pension Tribunals to 
settle all appeals without any 
cost to the applicants. 

^he hospital ship Newfoundland 
was a welcome sight at a 
West Country port on arriving 
with. 450 wat prisoners from 
Italy*; they arrived singing, and 
one who had lost his leg was wav¬ 
ing his crutch joyously. 

Qur - farmers, having been asked 
to plough up 600,000 more 
acres, and then to increase it to 
800,000, have responded . by 
ploughing a million’acres: 

^he church bells b£gan ringing 
- again on Easter Sunday, and 
will continue to ring on all 
Sundays, and certain special 
days, to summon people to 
church; they are no longer a 
warning for invasion. 

A man who hurried away and 
left no name, put. a brown 
paper parcel on the counter of 
Glasgow’s chief Post Office and 
said. “ I give this to the country, 
and there’s more to come/’ The 
parcel contained £400 in notes. 

All England 
Land Plan“ 

The Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning Department is beginning 
well, and Mr W. S. Monison has 
lost no time in bringing in his 
Bill. It is expected to pass and 
come into force by the autumn, 
and it is extremely promising in 
its proposals. 

At present^ 70 per cent of the 
country local authorities have 
produced schemes of. develop¬ 
ment, and the new Bill brings 
the remaining 30 per cent into 
the same category, so that the 
land of all England and Wales 
will be under some Development 
Plan. That is to say, the Minis¬ 
try will have control of all de¬ 
velopment in the area within 
three months of the Bill passing. 

We are therefore sure of a 
national policy controlling land 
development' -and preventing its 
abuse by private speculators. 
The new Minister also intends 
to see that the question of 
national parks is not overlooked. 

Going Strong 
at 94 

Dear C N, It i§ evident that 
you do not despise old men (as 
some people seem to do), by your 
printing the note from Mr 
Grindle of Eccles this week. Nor 
will you despise this—though I 
am jour years older than Mr 
Grindle, . for I was born on 
October 22, 1848. I have been 
an abstainer from alcohol during- 
the whole of my life. I have also 
been a reader of the C N from its 
first number to the present time. 

One of the joyous memories of 
my life is the fact that I heard 
Charles Dickens give his mafivel- 
lous readings from his own books. 
I also heard his Farewell Read¬ 
ing in St James’s Hall on March 
15, 1870. Yours very cordially, 
Rowland Hill, 

57, The G*ave„ Bedford 


^JHheee are now seven million 

* wage r earners who pay in¬ 
come tax, their contribution 
being £200,000,000, about a fifth 
of the total. 

The cost of living during the 
war has at no time been more 
than 30 per cent * above peace¬ 
time. 

One hundred thousand tons 
o/ tobacco went up in smoke in 
this country last year. 

More and more of the increase 
in national income is being 
spent in personal consumption, 
but the new luxury taxes are 
intended to check the vraste 
spending. 

We regret that in the Front 
Page article on the RAF the 
other day we gave the number of>. 
killed in air raids as 100,000; it 
should have been killed and 
injured. 

One of the neatest home¬ 
made toys wc hear of is a splcn^ 
did box of bricks made from 
matchboxes \clcvcrly covered 
xviih animal pictures ■ in colour . 

^here are more than 500 pos¬ 
sible causes of defective eye¬ 
sight, says an expert; he has 
seen three cases of sight per- 
. manently damaged by looking 
at the sun. 

In 1942 the Save the Cliildren 
*Fund distributed 12 tons of 
clothing, about 20,000 garments, 
to needy children. 

We hear of an old man at 
<Leeds who walked into an office 
for the hungry Greeks, handed 
over two pounds , and said: “I'd 
like this to help the starving chil¬ 
dren of Greece; I know what it 
feels like” 

About 70 years ago John 
George White went into St 
Thomas’s Hospital; now*he has 
left the hospital £2000 as a 
thankeffering. 


A .Chingford reader tells us of 
an envelope which has already 
travelled 20 journeys in the post 
and is still, going strong; its 
users call it Waltzing Matilda. 

A lady worker at Y M C A 
camps writes that she takes her 
C N to the men there every 
week , bringing smiles from 
them at first , though now they 
ask for it as soon as she arrives. 

W E hear that Jewish boys and 
girls in'- Glasgow are to 
pay for the planting of 3000 trees 
in Palestine in memory of 
Jewish children murdered by 
Hitlers butchers. 

There, are 70,000. parts in a 
single aircraft, and 15,000 firms 
are now building them, 

America has refused to make 
"reprisals for the sheeting of her 
airmen by the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment, but she will renew her 
attacks on Tokyo in due season. 

The Federal Court in India 
having decided that the war 
regulations under which Mr 
Gandhi and 9000 others were, 
arrested was not in order, the 
Government of India is to take 
steps^to jput the matter on a 
legal basis. 

Two Sheffield brothers, Janies, 
and David Morrisozi, have given 
£10,000 to purchase a lifeboat to' 
be dedicated in memory of their 
sister. 

Three-quarters of the men of 
the victorious Eighth Army arc 
from the United Kingdom. 

The Junior Red Cross of 
America has sent 1500 packets of 
sweets to be distributed to chil¬ 
dren in nurseries at Coventry, 
Birmingham, and Bristol. 

Hospitals Day foiled, on the 
day this copy of the CN is pub¬ 
lished, May 4, and we beg our 
readers to give generously. 


Youth News Reel 


J ^ local record has been set up 
by four Wiltshire Scouts who 
have baled nine ene-hundred- 
weight bales of waste paper in 
two evenings. 

So great is the enthusiasm of 
Scouts to train themselves for the 
Services that many of them in all 
parts of Britain have applied to 
attend courses on the Discovery, 
the Sea Scout ship moored off the 
Thames Embankment, and these 
Scouts pay for the course as well 
as their fares! 

Three London Scout Districts 
held a Scout Work Day when the 
lads hired themselves out to do 
jobs, payment gGing to the B-P 
Memorial Fund. 

Sown ess Scouts having de¬ 
cided to fish for victory in Lake 
Windermere, their good turn 
resulted in a novel catch of 32 
rubber tyres. 

Orpington and St Mary Cray 
Rangers have received a request 

A Fortune For 
Scotland's Youth 

An unknown Scotsman, a mem¬ 
ber of the Church of Scotland, 
has given £100,000 to be spent 
vvithin a fixed number of years - 
on the moral and religious wel¬ 
fare of Scottish Youth. 

Centres are to be established 
at once in the industrial areas of 
the West cf Scotland, and youth 
leaders arc urgently needed to 
help in carrying on the work. 

With so generous a foundation 
gift, the CN hopes that these 
centres will flourish. 


from an Orpington Rover, now 
with the RAF in Irak, for hints 
on running a Guide Company for 
7iative girls. 

Quides of Durban, Natal, have 
adopted the crew of a life¬ 
boat in Cornwall . and have 
already provided them with 
sheepskin coats, caps, mittens, 
and other comforts; the Durban 
Guides have also raised £600 for 
the Red Cross by the collection 
and sale of salvage. 

F. B. Keen, an 18-ycar-cld 
member of the Rexhill Squadron 
of the A T C, has made more than 
300 model aeroplanes; one of his 
models, having a seven-foot wing 
span, remained aloft . for 45- 
minutes and covered two miles! 

The 6 th Dundee * Co??? pa ny. 
Boys Brigade , has raised £100 
for various xoar charities by mak¬ 
ing regular collections of zcaste 
paper from 600 registered cus- 
iovjcrs in their district . 

The Bad Sparrow and 
the Seed 

It is earnestly to be heped that 
appeals to destroy the nests and 
eggs of the house sparrovr should 
not be misinterpreted. 

Undoubtedly we have too many ‘ 
house sparrows, and they arc so 
prolific that they indirectly kill 
off very useful small birds by 
robbing them of their nesting- 
places. It would be tragic if, 
misled by the word sparrow, 
we destroy the nests and eggs of 
the hedge sparrow, a different 
species, whose eggs arc blue. 
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100 MPH by Road 


gAFETY motoring at 100 miles an 
hour is recommended to the 
nation by a special report of the 
Institution of Highway Engi- 
neers. 

Special motor roads reserved 
for vehicles travelling, at high 
speed 'have been, of course, 
adopted on the Continent and 
there is no reason why we should 
not imitate the example. The 
Institution has mapped out 50 
speed routes connecting up all 
important towns without passing 
through them, while cross-roads 
would be carried under or over 
the motor ways. 

AGINCOURT IN EIRE 

Though Eire is so neutral that 
she will not hear officially of any 
of the battles of the war, Mr De 
Valera does not apparently mind 
his country’s participation in our 
battles of the past. 

Mr Laurence Olivier is making 
a film of Shakespeare’s Henry 
the Fifth, and Agincourt and the 
other battle scenes will be staged 
against the soft background of a 
Southern Ireland scene. There 
are very good reasons for this. 
These scenes need 1,000 able- 
bodied men and 500 horses, and 
our own men and horses are 
otherwise engaged. Furthermore, 
there are no aeroplanes droning 
in the Southern Irish skies, to 
spoil the sound-track. 

So Eire's Labour Exchanges are 
busy recruiting “supers ” to play 
the part of British yeomen of the 
15th century on the lovely estate 
of Enniskerry, 14 miles from 
Dublin. 

BORDER LINE CASE 

We sometimes hear of a district 
boundary running through a man’s 
property, so that he pays rates to 
two local authorities. 

.His troubles are mild compared 
with those of a shopkeeper whose 
premises stand on the border 
between the American state of 
Vermont and the Canadian pro¬ 
vince of Quebec. The other day he 
moved some stock from one side 
of his shop to the other, and it is . 
reported that he has been charged 
with smuggling! 

ESGAPE TO AUSTRALIA 

We arrive here not by any ex¬ 
pert navigation but by the grace 
of God, declared two American 
officers as they stepped on to 
Australian soil not long ago. 

They had escaped from the 
’ Philippines 159 days before and 
had a thrilling story to tell. 
Captain William Osborne escaped 
from Bataan Peninsula and was 
in the jungle with friendly 
natives when he* chanced on 
Lieutenant Gause, also alone. To¬ 
gether they made plans to walk to 
a village on the coast two days 
away, where they bought a bat¬ 
tered 22-foot motor boat from 
Filipinos. With an atlas map and 
a compass, and a sail rigged in 
case the ancient engine petered 
out, they hoisted the Stars and 
Stripes and set out boldly for 
Australia. 


The special speed road would 
enable us to motor from London 
to Brighton in half an hour, and 
from Manchester to Edinburgh 
in 90 minutes. 

The report says that the 
special trunk motor roads should 
be planned as part of the coun¬ 
tryside, so that they would not be 
scars detracting from beauty. It 
is suggested that there should 
be refreshment rooms, sleeping 
accommodation, telephone call- 
offices, first-aid posts, and well- 
designed petrol stations and 
garages at convenient positions 
on the routes. 


How the Turks 
See It 

Turkish journalists have been 
making “investigation tours” in 
Germany, United States, and our 
own country, and one of the best 
known Turkish editors has 
written this: 

If the Germans had sent me 
to Great Britain and the United 
States to investigate I would have 
handed them on my return this 
concise report; 

Everything is hopeless for you. 
Don't ivaste time. Seek, a way 
of settling the struggle and save 
yourselves with the least loss . 


The Shoe Pool 


JJarter in boots and shoes for 
boys and girls is helping to 
solve a difficult family problem 
in Wolverhampton. 

That busy city organised ’ a 
shoe-pool, and within six days 
of its opening over 400 pairs of , 
part-worn boots and shoes.were 
received. So now, when young 
Jack or Jill has outgrown a size 
four, mother -takes it along to 
the pool and gets a size five in 
exchange. It may not be new 
but it is wearable, which is the 
prime consideration. Meanwhile, 
the discarded fours find plenty 
of eager customers, for new 



Malta’s Willing Helpers 

The women of Malta are doing much useful work to release Service men for more warlike 
occupations. These women are laying a cement roof on sleeping quarters used by R A F pilots 


FARADAY’S IDEA 

Every housewife knows and 
appreciates her Pyrex, the dish 
that holds the stew and can be 
put on the stove without disaster, 
but few know that Faraday, first 
thought of this useful type of 
glass a century ago, and made 
some by mixing boric acid with 
molten glass. 

It has now been taken a stage 
farther by what the glass 
workers call “resurrection glass,” 
nearly all pure silica. The Py.rex 
form of glass is heated up to a 
temperature when nearly every¬ 
thing but silica is melted'out of 
it, and is then induced to shrink. 
It loses one-third of its volume, 
but this remainder can be 
heated white hot, yet when 
plunged in water will not crack, 

YOUTH TO THE 
RESCUE 

The youth hostel at Kettlewell 
in Yorkshire being in need of 
repair, there seemed no time to 
get the work done before Easter, 
but the work was done, because 
nine boys of the ancient Bootharq 
School at York gave up a week of 
their holiday to scrub and paint. 


Strange Boycott of a Newspaper 


^ curious case has just been 
before the United States 
Courts. 

Fifteen big stores in New York, 
annoyed by the increased adver¬ 
tising rates of the New York 
Times, withdrew their advertising 
from the paper. It would appear 
that such a course is open to any 
advertiser, but it has been held 
otherwise, on the ground that the 
withdrawal was made by a body 


of advertisers and their trading 
association so that it became a 
conspiracy against the anti-trust 
laws, and the stores were fined 
£20,000 in all. 

Most cf the firms are now ad¬ 
vertising again in the paper, 
which raised its prices only be¬ 
cause of the heavy w r ar costs. The 
case was brought, not by the New 
York Times, but by the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice. 


Greater Than 
Montgomery? 

We understood that the BBC 
had got rid of all its tosh and 
slush , hut we find this letter in 
the Daily Telegraph: 

Sir, We are listening to the 
BBC, but now a lady turns it off. 
I say: “Thank you, madam; I 
am grateful.” 

• She replies: “Evidently you 
dislike that stuff as much as I do, 
and yet the British public pay 
that crooner more yearly for 
'crooning to it than they pay 
Alexander and Montgomery for. 
fighting for it.” 

Of course, I think she jokes and 
is drawing the foreigner’s leg, 
and a great nation at war would 
not do this. But I look at her 
face and it is firm; there is no 
smile on it. Could she possibly 
mean what she says? 

Ivan Petrovich, Amersham 

Sabotage in the 
Poultry Run 

We hear of a Norwegian 
farmer who had thirty hens and 
received a threatening letter 
from the Germans, ordering him 
to deliver eggs' to the Wehr- 
macht. Fourteen - days later 
they got the following reply: 

“Your letter of the 10th in¬ 
stant was put up in the hen 
house, so that the fowls could see 
it. When, in spite of this, the 
hens after ten days still had not 
resumed, laying, I had them 
all shot for sabotage against the 
German Wehrmacht.” 

The Norwegian farmer was 
immediately arrested. 


EELS FOR THE THAi.ES 

Paying the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture Is 6d a thousand for 
them, the Thames Commis¬ 
sioners have placed 400,000 baby 
eels in the river at four points 
between Lechlade and Oxford. 

Had the numbers of these 
elvers been 25 times as many we 
should have been able to con¬ 
gratulate the Commissioners on 
having acquired the equivalent 
of the entire hatch from the eggs 
of one eel, for one such specimen, 
3-2 inches long,' was found to con¬ 
tain-over ten million eggs! 

IBRA 

We understand that as many as 
fifty thousand young people have 
enrolled during the war as 
members of the International 
Bible Reading Association, which 
reached its Diamond Jubilee last 
year and has 400,000 members. 

The new fifty thousand are 
scholars of weekday and Sunday 
schools who have been attracted 
by the series of ,leaflets on “My 
Daily Reading,” a copy of which 
will be sent to any C N reader by 
the IBRA, 103 Windsor House, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


shoes are not easy to buy, even 
if you have the money. 

Sometimes Mother is dis¬ 
appointed, and cannot find the 
size she needs for her bairns, but 
time soon puts that right, for 
she can leave her name and 
address and a postcard is sent 
to her as soon as a suitable pair 
comes in. 

’The Wolverhampton Coopera¬ 
tive Society, which took up the 
Shoe Pool idea at the suggestion 
of the Foot Health Education 
Bureau, regards it as a valuable 
service, mid is hoping that it will, 
be taken up in other localities. 

VITAL WHEAT 
DISCOVERY? 

A message from Moscow says 
that Nikolai Tsitsin, a scientific 
farmer, has been awarded a 
prize of 100,000 roubles for the 
breeding of perennial wheat. 

He is said to have discovered 
in the Northern Caucasus, after 
much search, a variety of couch 
grass which he crossed with 
wheat to obtain a hybrid which 
would withstand the conditions 
of cold and drought in Central 
Asia. The process, as described, 
occupied years of patient ex¬ 
periment. 

At least 2000 acres of the new 
wheat, planted in Kazakstan, 
have given heavy yields, and 
the root stocks will bear again 
next year without replanting. 
It is said that the same remark¬ 
able process has been successful 
with rye and couclv 

THE SPARROW AND 
THE GLASS 

At . a Glasgow factory which 
makes enough glass fibres every 
year to stretch twice round the 
globe, this latest development of 
the glass industry has attracted 
the sparrows. One of these stole 
some of the soft, fluffy fibre to 
build it in as a lining to its nest. 

Meanwhile the glass industry 
goes apace in the United States, 
where they are making glass 
ovens, glass baths, a glass altar, 
and walls and cupboards of glass. 

TOO MANY COUNCILS 

England and Wales have 61 
County Councils, 572 Urban 1 
District Councils, and 475 Rural 
District Councils, 1108 Councils 
in all, and even this does not in¬ 
clude the parish councils. 

Over two-thirds of the urban 
and rural councils cover popula¬ 
tions of less than 20,000, and 
there are.200 who cater for less 
than 5000 people! There are 
authorities where a penny rate 
fails to bring in £50. 

It is proposed that the country 
should be re-divided into big 
regional or major, authorities, 
which would be big enough to 
provide large-scale services, while 
small ' .enough to preserve 
common interests. 

There is much to be said for 
such a reform at a time when re¬ 
planning is in the air. 


The Spoilers at Work in the Peak? 


\ protest has been made by, 
the Derbyshire Peak Plan¬ 
ning Committee against certain 
ugly features of a new reservoir 
at Ladybower. 

It is said that as we walk down 
the Ladybower Gorge, with its 
gritstone crags above and the 
houlder-strewn stream below, a 
harsh spectacle meets the eye—a 
viaduct with harsh lines, made 
all the worse by the paths leading 
towards it, which are of black 


asphalt, concrete kerbs, and 
black tarmac. Another approach 
has spiked iron railings, and still 
another an ugly fence of concrete 
with steel rails. 

The general result, says the 
Committee, is that in, place of a 
scene of splendour and peace 
there is now something like a 
dreary bit of Sheffield. As this 
countryside, is destined to become 
a national park, all this appears 
incredible and rather terrible. 
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The Children * 



City of Brotherly Love 


Lfow many'of us realise that again in.these days, for already 
A^kinir For Work * * there is a very modern men and nations are planning 
\Y/e see that not a few papers cit 7 which is really the City new cities for tomorrow. We 
W already contain advertise- ° A f Brotherly Love ? It is ■ say they are going to be cities 
ments for work from men dis- American, and is pm-pomted really worth while, cities for 
charged from the Forces 'through °n the map about a. hundred . habitation and commerce,'for 
disablement. .miles south of New York. It learning and leisure, wherein 

Suppose every man and woman is usually referred to as Phila- none are privileged because of 
in the country, not likely do be delphia, but the name is a com- their birth or rank alone, but 

bination of two Greek words, where all men walk and work 
and means Brotherly Love. and worship together for the 
We, are so familiar with the good of all. 
name Philadelphia that we' Yes, tomorrow's cities are 
may never have realised what being plotted and planned 
it means. It was founded by. now, but they are not yet 
the Pilgrim Fathers, who de- named. In the fine free world 
in the House of Commons, lighted to project their ideals we are thinking of, a world 
but nothing^quite so queer as the into everything they designed, wherein the Four Freedoms 
idea of Air Green of Deptford, even cities. But. it is' an are well and truly founded, 
who asked the Chancellor if x unusually attractive word; for there is ample room for cities 

it embodies so many of, the of the Philadelphian design, 
ideals of good builders. 

People used to ^sing “ I’m 
off to Philadelphia in the 
morning/’ We might sing it 
® • 


called up, undertook to find one 
such man a job, would it not 
pretty nearly solve the problem ? 
© 

Why Not Tax 
Montgomery ? 

Queer things have been said 


the Chancellor if 
teetotallers could not be taxed ! 

It is the first time we have 
heard that this section of the 
community^ is free from tax. 
Mr Green is apparently per¬ 
turbed because those who drink 
beer pay ^750/000 a day in 
taxation, but he may be sur¬ 
prised to know that those who 
do not drink belong to a class 
which pays about £3,000,000 a 
day in income tax. 

But possibly Mr Green was 
only joking, having a little dig 
at the teetotallers who are not 
doing as much as the drinkers for 
the war—General Montgomery, 
for example. It may be possible 
that his job could be better done 


Income Tax in 
the Factory 

r J , iME was when it was 


said 


that to graduate .the* in¬ 
come tax was utterly im¬ 
possible/ and no Chancellor, of 
the Exchequer ever ventured 
to tackle the question except 
by way of refusal to look at 
it. It was left to a private 
member of the House of Com- 


by a drinker, but, judging by mons to show that it was not 


some of the beer drinkers we have 
seen, we doubt it. 

© 

DEFENCE BONDS 

VWe have received from the 
Post Office an explanation 
of the necessity of complicating 
the issue of Defence Bonds by 
two sets of books and a multi¬ 
plication of dividend days,- to 
which we referred some weeks 
ago. Owing to the popularity of 


only possible but very desir¬ 
able, and so the thing was done. 
Now a question arises, what 


Too long has hate and greed 
held ‘sway. Tomorrow is 
calling for kindness and ser¬ 
vice, even in city life. 

Closing Down 

^losing down, the notice said. 

* We called to inquire, writes 
a friend of the C N, why a little 
children's dress shop must close 
down after 22 years. Well, said 
the dressmaker, what with 
Coupons and Utility and other 
difficulties, and not being quite 
so young as she was, it was just 
as well to go in time, and house- 
keep in a pretty farm on a quiet 
hillside, and perhaps be missed. 

Some of us were very small 
girls when our mothers first took 
us to the shop to be fitted by 


about income tax on wages ? . this gentle lady with coats and 


So far it has been held that it 
is impossible to adopt a plan 
of pay-as-you-go, having .the 
tax deducted from wages as 
they are paid. So we get a 
great deal of annoyance and 
possible injustice. It may be 
imagined that every wage- 


hats and socks and gloves, with 
frocks and pinnies and under¬ 
clothes, and ribbons for our hair. 
She always knew just what we 
needed, and she always had it in 
stock, or could soon get it for us. 
So when we grew up and 
married, and had small girls of 


these bonds the registers became ‘earner would be pleased if his Q ur own, we brought them along. 


congested and a - second issue 
was therefore given a second 
register, but there will be no 
congestion in any future issued As 
for different dividend dates, this 
‘arises from the existence of two 
registers, and the dividends are 
-spread to avoid a huge concen¬ 
tration of labour on two dates. 


tax for 1943 were paid on his 
1943 wages, week by’week, and 
of course it is nonsense to say 
that it cannot-be done. 

The present system of ex¬ 
emption for small incomes could 
continue, and deductions could 
as readily be made weekly as 
annually 


Under the Editor's Table 


goME people want a pay-as- 
you-go income tax. But * 
when you have paid you can't 
afford to go anywhere. 

E . . 

The iron bands of tradition are 
falling, away from Whitehall. 
Better collect them for salvage. 

0 ‘ 


A boy who was evacuated grew 
another ’ foot before his 
mother saw him a^ain. But she 
did not get him an extra boot. 

T A ke . care of a cold , says 'a 
. .. .-doctor. Better, still , take 
care of yourself . \ ' 

E3 


cook says she peter Puck Wants T >IERE ' Vas a rus h to 


turns a pudding to K now 
mixture into a greased 
pie-dish. Sounds like 
a conjuror. - 

• • • 0 

A PROBLEM with 
some housewives 
is ivhat to do with odd 
pieces 'cf cake. Eat 
them. 



If a walking stick 
ever, gets tired 


buy fancy jewel¬ 
lery before the tax 
went on. Afterwards/, 
for most people, it 
will have to be only 
fancy. 

□ 

A man who refused to 
buy a suit case 
said it didn't suit. 


We could have done nothing to 
give her greater joy. ‘ • 

Old-fashioned? Not a bit. 
You would find nothing cheap or 
common in that small shop, but 
you would find understanding 
and an artist's eye. We left 
most of the choice to Her, for we 
knew that she knew best. She 
loved us all, as we loved £ier ; and. 
she loved her shop because of the 
friendly and affectionate con¬ 
tacts it. brought her, which are 
the soul of good business. Sh6 
never overcharged, never tried to 
sell us any article which was not 
of the very best quality. 

A true friend was here, and a 
true artist, with pride in her 
trade and in the craftsmanship 
of her deft and skilful fingers. 
She was proud of the pretty-little 
girls who wore her frocks and 
hats, and looked so charming 
that the very sight of them was 
her delight. A pleasant world it 
was in those days. 

And now she is going away ., 

® 

* JUST AN IDEA 
The greater the simplicity. of a 
man , the higher he stands in the 
world's esteem. 



Refugees at Football 

Football is a popular game among Polish boys living 
as refugees in Persia. Here is a goalkeeper at practice 


Brains Behind the Russian Front 


J^othing has amazed the'world . 

about Russia more than the 
work of her scientists, whose re¬ 
putation has been so splendidly 
enlarged in the terrible field of 
war. 

We know the names of only a 
few of these remarkable men and 
women. Some of us have heard 
of Professor Peter Kapitza, 
because he was honoured with a 
Fellowship of the Royal Society, 
Britain’s highest scientific dis¬ 
tinction, as long ago as 1929. He 
was a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, like Isaac Newton and 
held many high posts at the Uni¬ 
versity until a year or two before 
the war, when he went back to 
Russia. But there are other 
Soviet scientists of equal brilli¬ 
ance about whom we are only 
now beginning to get the first 
romantic tidings. 

Such, for example, - are the 
gallant band of brothers whose 
story has just been told to an 
audience at the Royal Society of 
Arts in London by iMr J. G. 
Crowther, ‘ secretary of the 
Science Committee of the British 
Council. . They were physicists 
- working in Kazan, that grand 
old university town where Lenin 


received the best of his educa¬ 
tion. During last winter these 
men worked in the open while 
the temperature registered 81 
degrees Fahrenheit or frost. 
Though the metal of the instru¬ 
ments they were using froze to 
their hands and pulled off ^the 
skin, they carried on. . 

Without the discoveries of such 
men as these the Red Army could 
never have been equipped to beat 
back the Nazi hordes from “ 
Moscow and Stalingrad. They 
invented,new weapons, they im¬ 
proved those which existed. 
They opened up new fields in 
materials, metals, oil, foodstuffs, 
clothing. The work of the. 
geographers, the geologists, the 
physicists, was as vital for Russia 
as the valour of her fighting- 
men. ' 

The resources of the USSR 
are gigantic, illimitable. They 
have always been so. But it was 
left to the scientists of the New 
Russia to reap a harvest where 
the Tsars never cultivated. To- 
. day it is a harvest of deadly * 
weapons. Tomorrow it will be a 
harvest of generous and expand¬ 
ing' life, which will amaze the 
world yet once again. 


Lucienne Smiles Again 


J^ver since the Fall , of France 
the hearts of Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen have been filled 
with sorrow. But always going 
about their daily tasks they have 
been heartened by the knowledge 
that the Fighting French were 
still in the war with their in¬ 
domitable allies, and many of 
them have also dreamed that 
they, too, might one day have a 
chance to serve. Mile Lucienne 
was among the dreamers. 

Day m, day out, in a hospital 
in Brittany, Mile Lucienne went 
on ..with her nursing; but always 
she was buoyed up with the hope 
of crossing the Channel to join 
her fighting compatriots, and the. 
fate of her brother, who'was shot 
by the Germans for sabotage, 
served only to turn that hope 
into stem resolution. She man¬ 
aged to smuggle a letter through 


to the Fighting French head¬ 
quarters in London and was 
answered in a special broadcast. 

Some months’ later a secret 
..message reached Lucienne saying 
that plans for her escape were 
ready. Travelling at night, she 
reached the coast and then made 
her way t9 England in a small 
fishing boat. It was a perilous 
crossing and took 20 hours, but 
at the end of it a_ French girl was 
smiling, happy in the knowledge 
that* henceforth she .could* 
actively help to carry on the 
fight.. Now her happiness has 
been increased, for she has been 
able to send a message to the 
, English soldier to whom she was 
" betrothed when the BEF was 
in France and to whom she bade 
a hasty farewell in June 1940. 
May all your dreams have happy 
endings, Mile Lucienne! 
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Newfpopcr 


From One of 

MONTGOMERY’S MEN 

We take these passages from a long* letter reaching us from 
the Middle East , written by a Sergeant of the Guards , one 
of General Montgomery ’s Ironsides . 


May 8, 1943 



JJuring the past hour I have 

arrived from a most ancient 
and beautiful town, and earlier 
in the day, while in that town, I 
had need of a steel nut of a small 
size. I found one in an Arab 
workshop. 'The owners asked a 
considerable sum above its value, 
which w r as, of course, rather 
trifling, and. I'said, “Are you 
Arabs? 75 to which they answered 
eagerly, “Yes, Christians.” I 
told them that they were no 
Christians, whereupon one said: 
“Yes, my name is Peter, he is 
John, and he Elia, and we go to 
church and pray to God.” Then 
I told them that God freely gave 
the blind- -man his sight and 
healed the lame man. and pro- 
, ceeded to pay what* they de-« 
manded; but by this time the 
pride of being Christian had 
overpowered them, and. they 
would accept no money, though 
we parted good friends, and 
finally they accepted half. 

Thoughts of Home 

Sometimes out here everybody 
seems starved of music. I feel a 
great uplift, and have heard 
others say the same when, as a 
prelude to the news in the 
‘ African transmission, a famous 
band plays the verse and chorus 
of “Come, cheer up, my lads.” 
This afternoon I shall walk over 
. the hills and visit some friends I 
' have made in a village, and will 
eat Arab food, and escape for a 
while the exuberance of spirits 
often created by the bottle. 

Christmas is now a ’thing of 
the past, but it was a lovely time. 
After the. perfect sunshine came 
The rain in the night and then 
the mud and mist and cloud and 
gloom, and a great desire to be 
home by the fire/ But I have the 
Devon , volume of' the King’s 
, England with me, and with the 
f lamp by my bed I shall be able to 
forget the rain and cold of the 
night, the strangeness of the 
world from my window, the 
, howling wild dogs and the loneli¬ 
ness, and be able to see the sun 
slanting through the beech trees 
on to the ripples of the* young 
River Plym, and hear the black¬ 
bird’s startled cry as I enter his 
sacred precincts, scent the salt of 
the sea spray as^ it lashes the 
grey, rocks off Hartland Point, 
*and feel the joy which surges 
over me as I walk through my 
native countryside * in springtime. 
Sometimes here a few notes of a 
bird will take me home. 

CN at the Front 

Our Light Aid Detachment con¬ 
sists of a small body of men 
whose business is to keep in 
' repair the equipment of the body 
to which it is attached. Some 
evenings after tea I have gone to 
their billet and started a little 
revival' in the quest for know¬ 
ledge. The C N has been very 
helpful., I have read it aloud to 
them, and left it for them to read 
afterwards. They are nice boys, 
but; apt to be content with 
average things; I think of them 
as flowers which need water. One 
of them, reading the CN the 
other night, said: “You know, to 
read this is refreshing.” The un¬ 
naturalness of their lives tends to 


wilt their true natures, but 
underneath is a great patriotism 
for their country. 

A few 7 Sundays ago our camp 
was treated to something lovely. 
It is in a hollow of the' hills and 
sound is amplified. It was quiet. 
—no drills or training—and over 
the radio came a service from 
England, children singing “What 
a friend we have in Jesus,” the 
hymn my mother often quotes to 
me. Above the congregation’s 
voice rose a woman’s, stressing 
the words plainly to all who 
listened.. It was wonderful. 
Ernest Brown was getting near 
the truth in his latest speech on 
the necessity of things * spiritual. 

Down West at home we have a 
great man (would that the 
country thought so). His name is. 
Isaac Foot, and when he was in 
Parliament-he tried to. persuade 
the Government to -open Parlia¬ 
ment with a hymn. His great 
favourite in history is Cromwell, 
and the hymn he wanted Parlia¬ 
ment to sing was: “All praise to 
our Redeeming Lord.” How won¬ 
derful if our leaders would do 
such a thing! I think we-are 
going to realise more and more 
that God has saved England. I 
want to join in the great thanks¬ 
giving services that will surely 
sweep England; cheerily we can 
say and sing: 

Now thank ice oil our God, 

With heart and hands and 
* voices, 

Who wondrous things has done , 

In Whom the world rejoices . 

Arab Hospitality 

How much we English have to 
learn from the Arabs in hos¬ 
pitality ! How much I have been 
privileged« to enjoy that hos¬ 
pitality. Christmas afternoon I 
spent in the house of a Bey, a 
young Moslem Arab landowner 
whose father was a colonel in the 
Turkish Army and who built a 
house beside a river coming out 
of the rock beneath a mighty 
hill. He planted many, many 
apricot frees, and made the won¬ 
derful garden which today stands 
a.s his memorial, with green grass, 
a water-wheel, and salmon dart¬ 
ing, wild duck and water lilies, 
and the beautiful colours of the 
dress of the Arab women who 
come down to the river to fill 
their jars with water. So part of 
the-afternoon was spent amid 
these surroundings -just idling 
and searching for early straw¬ 
berries and watching fish; then 
■> later r went to his house and 
enjoyed its comforts. 

Almost in all things it is a 
Christian house. He went to a 
Christian school. His beautiful 
young wife hides not her beauty 
by a veil, nor is in the slightest 
embarrassed to speak openly on 
all subjects, and glories in her 
new-found freedom. How I love 
to eat most Arab foods and to 
recline as only Arabs know how 
to recline', and to teach them the 
English language, which they are 
hungry to know and quick to 
learn! ’ H 1 ' 

■ _ ■ _ • 

As Tommy’s sweets are rationed, 
why not ration Daddy’s Bee?? 


Tenterden Steeple and Goodwin Sands 


BIG BEN 

T ittle toy people far below, 
Toy traffic hurrying to 
and fro, 

Each tick of time on you I spend; 

I am Big Ben, your faithful 
friend. 

Your fathers said, who passed 
this way. 

As shall your children’s children 
. say 

(And as, indeed, all passing 
men) : 

Set docks and watches by Big Ben . 

And on and on, the ages through. 

And on till all the dreams come 
true. 

Though man has made me, I* 
shall last 

While men’s small lives fade 
to the past. 

While kings may come and go, 
each hour 

Shall boom from , out my lofty 
tower, 

And each new Parliament shall 
hear 

The beating heart of West" 
minster. 

As years are born and old years 
die, 

I’ll shout it to*the star-pierced 
sky; 

And on my face shall be enrolled 

The time till Time itself grows 
old. Marjorie Wilson 


Old Prayer 


jyj aster More was once sent 
in commission into Kent, 
to try out (if it might be) what 
was the cause of Goodwin Sands, 
and the shelves that stop 
up Sandwich Haven. Thfthcr 
cometh Master More and 
calleth the country before him, 
such as were thought to be hien 
of experience. 

Among others came in afore 
him an old man with a white 
head, and one that was thought 
to be little less than a hundred 
years old. Master More called 
this aged man unto him and said, 

" Father, tell me if ye can what 
is the cau$e of this great arising . 
of the sands and shelves here 


about this haven, the which stop it 
up that no ships can arrive here. ? ” 
“ Forsooth, sir, (quoth he) I 
am an old* man. I think that 
Tenterton Steeple is the eause 
of Goodwin Sands. For I am 
an old man, sir, and I remember 
the building of Tenterton Steeple, 
and I remember w 7 hen there was 
no steeple at all there, and before 
Tenterton Steeple was in building 
there was no manner of speaking 
of any flats or sands that stopped 
the Haven, and therefore I think 
that Tenterton Steeple is the 
cause of the destroying and 
decaying of Sandwich Haven/’ 
Hugh Latimer in his last sermon 
before Edward the Sixth 


Who Counsels Peace at This Momentous Hour? 

counsels peace at this 
momentous hour. 


jWhen God hath given deliver¬ 
ance to the oppressed, 

And to the injured power ? 

Who counsels peace, when 
Vengeance like a flood 
Rolls on, no longer now to be 
repressed; 

When innocent blood 
From the four corners of the 
world cries out 

For justice upon one accursed 
head; 

When Freedom hath her holy 
banners spread 


Over all nations, now in one 
just cause 

United; when with one sublime 
accord 

Europe throws off the yoke 
abhorred. 

And Loyalty and Faith and 
Ancient Laws 

Follow 7 the avenging sword ! 

Woe, woe to England, woe and 
endless shame, ^ 

If this heroic land, 

False fc her feelings and un¬ 
spotted fame, 

Hold- out the olive to the 
’ tyrant's hand. 

Southey, on the Eve of Waterloo 


. The Future is in Our Hands 


.who art present to Thy 
faithful- people, in evesry 
place, mercifully hear our prayers 
for those u^e love who are now 
parted from us. 

Watch over them, we beseech 
Thee, and protect them in all 
anxiety, danger, and tempta-* 
tion ; and teach us and them to 
feel and know that Thou art 
always near, and that w T e are one 
in Tliee for ever, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

FOR DARK DAYS 

Tf you are losing hope, read 
Psalm 27. 

If you are of humble estate, read 
Psalm 37. 

If 3’ou are disposed to hate, read 
I John, Chapter 4. 

If you are discouraged about 
your work, read Psalm 126. 

If you feel yourself too heavily 
. punished, read Hebrews £hap- 
. ter 12. 

If you are losing confidence in 
your fellows, read I Corin,- 
thians. Chapter 13. 

If you selfishly w^ant your ow r n 
way, read James Chapter 3. 

If you want advice, read- Mat¬ 
thew Chapter ( 3 . 

From Nancy Price’s People’s * 

. , National Theatre Magazine 

Statue of Liberty Calling 

Cend me your tired, your poor. 
Your huddled masses yearning 
to breathe free. 

The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore, 

Send these, the hungry, the tem¬ 
pest-tossed, ' to me. 

I lift my lamp beside the golden 
• door. 

Lines on the Statue of 
Liberty, New York Harbour 


’T'iie whole of a generation may 
be marked for sorrow. Pain 
and separation may be the lot 
of all, and frustrating angej 
because‘ such things must be. 
But sorrow is better than sense¬ 
lessness. 

A world which was losing all 
meaning, a life which we were 
learning to interpret as a series 
of irrelevant accidents, have been. 


shown once more to be part of 
a moral order, subject to influence 
by the human will. 

It is true that we can only 
play such cards as life has put 
into our hands ; but we can play 
them well or badly, and the 
choice we make may decide what 
cards our descendants will hold 
for centuries to come t 

Herbert Agar (A Time for Greatness) 



XL! 1C A Blossom Time in a Lake District 

I r1l5 tlNVjLAlNL/ valley of Westmorland 
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she Gave Her Life For Young Russia Garden of North Africa 


Britain Long Ago 

A wonderful story of the last war was told for the first time 
the other day by Maitre Aaron Alexander at a meeting 
at Conway Hall in London, where Field-Marshal Sir Philip 
Chetwode, Mr Clement Davies, and other speakers supported 
the project of an Anglo-American Jewish Army to defend 
freedom in the name of the world's most persecuted people. 
Sir Philip, now head of the told his brother-in-law that 


now 

Red Cross, commanded Allenby’s 
victorious cavalry. He reminded 
his audience of Jews and 
Christians that the first V C won 
in Palestine was won by a Jew. 
Mr Clement Davies spoke as a 
Welshman, a member of another 
proud- and ancient race, de¬ 
nouncing the wrongs of the Jews 
and championing, their right to 
defend their cause. But Advo¬ 
cate Alexander, the South Afri¬ 
can Jewish barrister who has 
been for years a foremost figure 
in Cairo, spoke of Sara Aronson. 

The tale of the Aronson 
family has been told before, but 
not this tale. They were farmers 
at Athlifc, in Northern Palestine, 
where the: wild wheat was dis¬ 
covered by Aaron Aronson, who 
was later ,to play so fine a part, 
with his sister Sara, in the free¬ 
ing of Palestine. 

They worked for Britain be¬ 
cause the Jews had been pro¬ 
mised a . national home - in the 
Holy Land by the Balfour De : 
clara ti on, and until Allenby’s 
Armies conquered the Turks 
this' band of three went back 
and forth by secret ways be¬ 
tween Palestine and Egypt, 
bringing information of vital iim 

portange to the British. 

Maitre Alexander and his 
brother-in-law, M. Jack Mosseri, 
■a leading banker, kept touch be¬ 
tween the British military and 
political authorities and the 
Aronsons. One evening, at a 
meeting in Cairo of the Maccabi, 
the association of Jewish athletes 
and sportsmen, which the two 
men had attended to discuss 
. confidential plans, M. Mosseri 


he was worried about Sara. 
She was crying because she 
wished to go back to Palestine 
that night, and the authorities, 
who knew the Turks were wait¬ 
ing for her, would not hear of it. 
Could Maitre Alexander dis¬ 
suade her? 

But the young girl, trembling 
and white-faced, which was by 
no means her usual way, would 
not be persuaded. “Something 
is wrong,’1 she said. . “Our 
signals are not coming through 
to the Navy from the coast, I 
must find out what has hap¬ 
pened.” Maitre Alexander replied 
that, her life would be en¬ 
dangered , but Sara asked him 
what that mattered, “My 
country needs my life,” she said. 

So insistent and passionate 
was her pleading that in the 
end Maitre Alexander went to 
the authorities and put her case 
to them. . Arrangements were 
swiftly made/ and N that evening 
Sara left for Palestine. She was 
caught as soon as she landed. 
The Turks were waiting, but she 
asked permission, before they 
took her to prison, to go home to 
Athlit to see her father, and this 
was granted. She saw her 
father, and then, went up to her 
bedroom and shot herself. 

She lingered a week in pain. 
A high Turkish officer visited 
her to see if she would speak, 
but all she would tell him was 
that resistance by Turkey was 
useless; the British were coming. 
“It’s no jise, Pasha/’ she. re¬ 
peated. “Allenby will.be here, 
and we shall be free.” Then 
she died. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


SHINE ON, SUN 

gHALL I sing? says the Lark, 
Shall I bloom? says the 
Flower; 

Shall I dome?, says the Sun, 

Or shall I? says the Shower. 
Sing your song, pretty Bird, 
Roses bloom for an hour; 
Shine on, dearest Sun; 

Go away, naughty Shower. 

The Fox & the Goat 

fox one day happened to 
fall into a well and could 
not get out again. Some hours 
afterwards a goat came to the 
place and asked if the water 
were good. 

“It is so very good,” said 
the fox, “ that I have drunk so 
much that I am afraid I shall 
be ill.” - 


Upon this the goat, without 
any more hesitation, jumped 
into the well to drink the 
water. The fox at once sprang 
on to her back, and so was 
able to leap out, leaving the 
poor goat to make her escape 
as best she-could. 

Be careful how you take the 
advice of people you do not 
< knoio. 

PRAYER 

A s music calms the troubled 
breast 

And Cheers zvith hope the 
heart depressed , 

So may l play the harp oj 
life: 

Let ♦ heavenly joy drown 
earthly strife. 


FEEDING 

THE 

CHICKS 



In Soviet Russia most young 
boys and girls belong to the 
Pioneers, equivalent to our 
Scouts and Guides. They have 
been doing magnificent service 
during Russia’s war, and the 
latest news of their activities 
should spur our own young 
people to even greater efforts. 

In Bakshiria they are raising 
60,000 chickens for the Red 
Army. At the Voroshilov School 
in the Kotash District of 
Tajikistan, where every village 
is supporting the drive, they 
have planned to send a truckload 
of Warm clothing to troops at the 
front. They have collected 10,000 
parcels for the soldiers in 
Komsomolsk, on the Amur River. 

In Stalin's Russia there are 
many republics, comprising many 
nations, with as various a range 
of races, religions, and customs 
as can be found in the whole of 
the rest of Europe. But within 
the fabric of the Soviet system 
all these are devoted to the single 
aim of defence. The stirring;-up , 
of - racial hatred is a crime 
among them. 

So, while in Hitler’s Germany 
boys and girls are taught that 
they are to be the Master Race 
with the right to kill and torture 
all others, in Stalin’s Russia they 
learn that all races can work 
together for the common good, 
with no master but mutual trust 
and equal comradeship. 

ATS Owls 

Though musicians give as good 
an account of themselves as the 
members of any other calling 
when war comes, they have never 
hitherto been regarded as speci¬ 
ally well equipped for a particu¬ 
lar war job. 

But pianists are now showing 
that they make good Owls. The 
Owls are' the newest trade in the 
ATS (Operators, Wireless and 
Line),. and a school which was. 
opened in London only a few 
months ago to train candidates 
for this highly important work 
has only one failure to show. 

Men and women study side by 
side, and the younger girls are 
among the best pupils. Perhaps 
the pick of them are the pianists 
and the telephonists, because 
they haye an exceptionally good 
ear. The pianists, indeed, have 
the extra advantage of delicate 
touch and sense of rhythm, 
qualities of great value in wireless 
work. But those girls who have 
had previous experience? at the 
switchboard are the best. i 

It is interesting to note that, 
whereas the women at this school 
do not need training in voice pro¬ 
duction, the men need to be 
trained, as the. pitch of their 
voices is not so correct. 

The Spider Goes 
to School 

The Isle of Man has lately lost 
by retirement one of its best- 
known schoolmasters, Mr*John 
Christian of Bride School, and 
one of his friends sends us this 
story of him. 

An inspector visiting Bride 
School noticed a spider’s web and 
called the headmaster's attention 
to it. ' “ I wouldn’t have that web 
removed at any price,” replied 
Mr Christian. ' “The spider 
. comes out and works while the 
children are at their lessons, and 
it gives me .the opportunity of 
giving a practical lesson on 
industry.” * 

The inspector was not merely 
hushed, but delighted. 


Deople in this -country who know nothing of North Africa 
A must have been surprised to hear from the lads of the 
Eighth Army of the delightful towns which it has now reached 
after the dusty and dreary march from Alamein to Mareth. * 


They might have heard of 
Tunis, and possibly of Bizerta as 
the French Gibraltar. But 
surely not of Sfax and Sousse, 
the names of which date back 
2500 years, when under Carthage 
they were as prosperous and 
lively as they once more became 
when France took them from 
the Bey of Tunis in 1881. 

• Tunisia is a French Protecto¬ 
rate, unlike Algeria, which is act¬ 
ually a legal part of France; but 
its European, population, about 
equally divided between Italians 
and French, lives much the same 
life as it does on the opposite 
side of the Mediterranean, with 
the additional colour and 
romance of an oriental scene. 

The Colour of the East 

The settlers have gone there 
to live, not merely to make 
money, whether they are indus-- 
trialists, traders, - farmers, or 
professional men. They brought 
France and Italy with them 
across the sea, and built it up 
against an Arab “stage-setting.” 
So here our soldiers and airmen 
find the same charming sunny 
houses with their bright paint 
and their gay balconies and 
summer-houses, the same shin¬ 
ing shops, the same lively open- 
air cafes, the same good food 
and drink as they would find in 
Nice or Genoa. Clubs, schools; 
entertainments, music, and that 
joy of life which was the essence 
of French life -before the Nazi 
jackboot trampled upon the 
unhappy French mainland—all 
these are -here in a warm and 
vivid colonial setting, which not 
even bombs can spoil for long. 

Our airmen and the .Ameri¬ 
cans had to bomb these pretty 
towns, for the Germans were 
making only too good a use of 
them, and much regrettable 
havoc was inevitably caused. 
Great care was taken to concen¬ 
trate the attack on military 
installations, but houses and 
shops, as well as harbours and 
railway yards, suffered severely. 
The French understood 1 this, and 
the faith they had in our air¬ 
men’s consideration was shown 
by their confidence in moving 
away from military targets into 


the suburbs, where they knew 
they would be safe. It was the 
pointless devastation carried out 
by the Nazi before he left which 
aroused their fury, for the Ger¬ 
mans wrecked and pillaged right 
and left. 

Well, now they are -gone.. 
Now Sfax and Sousse and Kair- 
ouan are as safe as Algiers it¬ 
self. Now the French settlers 
can set about the rebuilding 
of their homes, now they can 
restore their shady orchards 
and smiling gardens. Now they 
can breathe freely and begin to. 
live again; and soon it will be so 
in Tunis and Bizerta' also. 
Tunisia was a rich and lovely 
land in the far-off days of the 
great Hannibal, and remained 
lovely even after the Romans 
razed the proud capital city of 
Carthage to the ground, and 
ploughed- its mighty buildings 
into the sand. It was a vast 
orchard and' granary then, for 
the country is nearly as> big as 
England, and it is still the same 
today. 

Italian Behaviour 

As for the snarling Fascists 
who hoped, with Hi tier’s' aid, to 
steal it from their French neigh¬ 
bours, they sing very small in 
Tunisia now. By no means all the 
Italians living in the country 
were Fascists, though doubtless 
after .the fall of France even the 
anti-Fascist Italians had to pre¬ 
tend to be what they were not. 
But very many in recent years 
have completely abused the hos¬ 
pitality of France, which gave 
them equal citizenship—chur¬ 
lishly met with the parrot-cries 
of their ludicrous Duce. If 
these mischief-mongers wish to 
be allowed to remain in their 
Tunisian homes they will have 
to behave themselves in future 
and live in obedience, peace, and 
neighbourliness. 

Tunisia has thrived under 
.wise and understanding French 
leadership, and it will thrive 
again after the war under the 
Tricolour of freedom. Nobody 
wishes to oppress the Italian 
settlers in this happy land, but 
Italian intrigue and bullying will 
never be allowed again here. 


Turning Back the Clock 


D tAP Editor, The sandbox used 
instead of blotting paper is 
not quite so obsolete as W. A. of 
Chilham suggests. In this town 
there is a seedsman who uses it 
for blotting the writing on seed 
packets to this day—quite a 
sensible idea, particularly in war¬ 
time; no waste of raw material 
used in making blotting paper. It 
works perfectly Well, but of course 
sand won’t mix very well with 
typewriters or other mechanical 
gadgets. W. R., Ashford, Kent. 

J)ear Editor, A correspondent 
asks how long it is since a 
reader of the CN saw a flail 
used. 

In August 1931 I stayed for a 
few days at the Rhineland town 
of St Goar. Sauntering over 
the hills among the ruins of> 
Rheinfels Castle, and into the 
valley beyond, I passed through 
a farjnyard, and to my great 


pleasure witnessed the use of the 
flail for thresh in g. 

It was in a barn, and one man 
in each of the four corners was 
beating down on the corn to a 
perfect rhythm. 

In the same village some 50 
yards away was a small church, 
the roof of which was fashioned 
like a boat turned upside' down. 
The doors were locked, but soon 
an English-speaking parson 
came along and took us in. 
Painted on one wall was a pic¬ 
ture of a British Tommy and a 
German soldier (life-size) shak¬ 
ing hands over a space between 
their trenches. 

On the other side of the river 
a climb to the top of the Lore¬ 
lei Rock brought with it further 
quaint scenes, such as men and 
women cutting corn with a 
sickle and ox-wagons ready to 
cart it away. J. C. Jones, 
Halesowen, Worcestershire 
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Youth Getting Together 

It is as Good as Ever 

HTherh is so often the weak note of compromise in any pub- 
1 lication of a composite body that we hail the first pamphlet 
of the Standing Conference of National Juvenile Organisations, 
which in spite of its cumbrous name has some very virile 
forces behind it. - A; . 

It is, of course, the new body which can speak for the dozen 
and more societies which have been working for young people 
on a voluntary basis, and in 1939 had one out of every four 
between the ages of 14 and 18 in this country as a member. 


The pamphlet is called Part¬ 
nership in the Service of Youth, 
and describes the way in which 
the work of the voluntary organi¬ 
sations ' is x developing, and the 
way in which they should 
develop in the future. 

It is a very good thing that 
this voluntary point of view 
should be expressed at a time 
when everything seems to' be a 
matter of compulsion, for, while 
agreeing that wartime makes 
many things obligatory, the Con¬ 
ference hopes a broad view will 
be taken of any training of 
young people under 18 in peace¬ 
time. In fact, it goes so far as 
to say that young people should 
not be obliged to join any youth 
organisation unless they wish to, 
though the range of their oppor¬ 
tunities for voluntary service to 
the community should be- in¬ 
creased. 

What Youth Needs 

The essential need for youth is 
freedom of decision and choice; 
its • great need is for opportuni¬ 
ties for self-expression and .self- 
development. 

When, in the early days of 
this war, the Government placed 
on the Local Education Authori¬ 
ties the duty of surveying the 
local needs of youth, the Board 
of .Education laid it down that 
any attempt at a State-con¬ 
trolled uniformity or regimenta¬ 
tion icould be both stupid and 
perilous!' More than that, it 
icould be wholly alien to the 
spirit of this country. 

The Board’s policy meant the 
cooperation of the school¬ 
teachers and the leaders of 
youth organisations. The Part¬ 
nership plan goes much further 
still. It realises that the raising 
of the school age will come soon, 
and asks that special attention 
shall be given to training youth 
in the use of leisure. 

Not only, too, must the work 
of teacher and youth leader be 
coordinated, but the employer 
and Trade Union official must be 
associated. One reason for this 
is that beginners in industry 
have to be trained for their jobs, 
but if the employers engage the 
wrong type of man to supervise 
^this work great mental harm as 
"well as physical may result. The 
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employer and his foremen are 
indeed trustees for the nation, so 
that their character, ability, and 
integrity should be beyond ques- . 
'tion.- Both the school-teacher 
and the employer should en¬ 
courage boys and girls to join 
these voluntary societies. 

Common to all these societies, 
Scouts and Guides, Boys 
Brigades, Y M C A, YWCA, 
Young Farmers Clubs, and so on, 
is the purpose of drawing out the 
sense of responsibility among all * 
the’ members, the leader leading 
and in no sense dominating his - 
group. The effect is to train up 
leaders from the group itself. 
Today, alas, there is a grave lack 
of the right leaders, and there is 
not enough public recognition of 
the, importance of this work. 
The early release* of youth 
leaders from the Forces wquld 
be a real recognition of the value 
of this work in the difficult days 
ahead. 

After the war, too, buildings 
will be vitally important to 
Youth Movements. These should 
be in the priority class, and 
there should be close collabora¬ 
tion between Local Authorities 
and voluntary societies. 

Full partnership of all con¬ 
cerned, with youth itself taking 
a full share, is the only way in 
which sound development can be 
achieved. The youth of the 
future are not likely to fail, de¬ 
clares the Conference, for their 
quality is as high at present as 
it has ever been. 


Has London 
Room to Live? 

Js there room to live in London? 

The'question is not so easy to 
answer as it looks,- apparently. 

Lord Latham, leader of the 
LCC, has stated that in his 
opinion more houses cannot be 
built in London because of the 
lack of space and the cost of 
land. He also points out that 
owing to the existing congestion, 
if we desired to house all Lon¬ 
doners in houses and not flats, 
we should have to remove half 
the population out of London. 

What Lord Latham is decisive 
about is that if flats have to be 
built they must have • every 
reasonable labour-saving device 
and improvement. Among these 
we take it there will be in¬ 
cluded : • 

Sound-proof walls and ceilings. 
Constant hot water. 

Electrical cooking and heating. 
Good bathrooms. , 

Fully equipped kitchens with 
good sinks, cupboards, roomy 
pantries, and refrigerators. 

We must not allow these really 
simple things to be put aside as 
too costly. There is only one 
proper conception of good hous¬ 
ing, and that is to work at it with 
weapons as adequate and efficient - 
as we apply to war. We must 
spread the notion of housing as 
a war against ill-health. The 
conception of spreading London’s 
population over a greater area 
must be thoroughly investigated. 

And, when flats are built, they 
should be erected round court¬ 
yards, to provide adequate light¬ 
ing and protect child life. 

Book of the Flag 

From a northern librarian we 
have* read this comment of a 
reader on returning Arthur Mee’s 
Book of the Flag to a village 
library: 

The best book you have placed 
in the library during recent years. 
It ought to be in the hands of 
every schoolmaster in the 
country. 


Better Quarters For the ATS 


W E arc glad to hear that better 
quarters are being provided, 
generally for the ATS, and that 
both officers and other ranks, 
when on leave ip London and 
elsewhere, can go to comfortable 
hostels. In the capital in particu¬ 
lar there are houses with 
pleasant sitting-rooms, good 
bath-rooms, and good food at 
prices which these fine women 
can afford. 

The Canadian Quacks, like the 
American Service women here, 
have always been well looked 
after, and we can well believe 
that Canadians would never have 


put up with the sort of treat¬ 
ment that .has been thought good 
enough for our own ATS in the 
past, particularly in the realm of 
warmth and baths and good, 
tastily cooked food. The ATS 
are not unduly envious of the 
many comforts and even luxuries 
which reach the Quacks from 
Canada through the Y M C A, 
the Knights of Columbus, and 
other war-auxiliary organisa¬ 
tions, for they realise that these 
are largely private efforts. But 
ATS do rightly expect to be 
kept warm and well-nourished, 
and to get a bath. 


The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday , May 5 
to Tuesday, May 11. 

* Wednesday, 5.20 Have you £ny 
Wool?—a programme by Marjorie 
Wynn-Williams in which we visit 
sheep farms of North Wales. 

Thursday, 5.20 Why the Sea 
Became Salt—a play based on an 
old folk-tale, by May Morris. 

Friday, 5.20 The Big Six, by 
Arthur Ransom e (Part 11, Un¬ 
wanted Gift); followed by Olive 
Shaplcy’s Letter fi;om America; 
and a short recital of Folk Songs. 

Saturday, 5.20 The Voices of 
Children—a feature showing how 
a school -in Malta carried on 
during the siege of the “front line 
island.” 5.35 Listen to our song 


Birds, by Ludwig Koch. 5.45 Your 
Own Club Library—a talk on 
books by Marjorie Pollard. 

Sunday, 5.20 St Anselm (1033- 
1109)—the second in a series by 
V. A. Pearn called Children of 
Light, with songs by Martin Shaw. 

Monday, 5.20 Muggins—a most 
truthful story, by Antonia Ridge, 
read by Vera Meazey; followed by 
Songs by .the Edmunden Octet. 
5.45 The Zoo Man. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Another ~ story 
from Bitty and the Bears, told by 
Elizabeth. 5.45 My Crowded Soli¬ 
tude, by Jack McLaren—the first 
of six fortnightly talks in which 
Mr McLaren will describe how he 
.found and lived on a lonely island 
off the far north of Australia. 


A Fight For Life 
in Labrador 


'“The hard snow and ice lands 
A another of the many fights 

Richard Ford, a white fur 
trapper, left the Eskimo settle- 
ment at Nain to reach the 
Fraser River. He was forced to 
cut • steps as he went,. and fre¬ 
quently to help the dogs with 
the load. It was hard work and 
he had gone only a short dis¬ 
tance before he came, to an open 
spot with a brook, to cross which 
was impossible with his big load; 
his only alternative was to carry 
across his supplies piece by piece.* 
So, after unlashing the sledge 
and unharnessing the dogs, he 
picked up a bag of hardtack and 
began. As he stepped on to a 
rock he slipped and fell into 
the stream. The bread and his 
clothes were thoroughly soaked, 
which meant that progress for 
that day was* stopped. 

By the next day the wind had 
gone down and he gathered his 
load to begin the weary climb 
again. By nightfall, after back- 
breaking work, he was halfway 
to the top, and made a snow- 
house in , which to spend the 
night. The next day the ‘wind 
was again swirling about his 
igloo, making travelling impos¬ 
sible, and the next day was just 
as bad. However, on the fifth 
day he managed to reach the top. 

Stormy Weather 

For four days he travelled in 
a northerly direction, seeing no 
sign of deer. His dogs became 
weaker and weaker,, till finally he 
was compelled to leave some of 
his load behind and push on in 
quest of game. For two more 
days he travelled without seeing 
any tracks until his dogs, ,ex¬ 
hausted and weak from hunger, 
were unable to go a step farther. 
He decided to remain where he 
was till he could kill some of the 
elusive caribou as food. 

He did so, and one day he went 
out t to feed his. dogs, but found 
that not one was in sight. He 
hunted for them all day long, but 
in vain ; Then the weather broke. 

A howling gale burst upon him, 
bringing drifting wet snow and 
obliterating all his tracks from 


of Labrador have lately seen 
for fife on that grim territory, 
the snow-house. He tried to 
retrace his steps, but soon found 
that it was no use. He was com¬ 
pletely lost, and was fast getting 
soaked to the skin. Fortunately 
he found snow close; to a'great 
rock, and working feverishly, he 
built a small shelter^and crawled 
in. But although he' was out of 
the wind he had to keep moving. 
The cold was so bitter that all 
night he jumped about to prevent 
a fatal drowsiness from creeping 
upon him. 

Happily the next day he suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching his base just 
before nightfall, and crawling 
into his sleeping bag, he slept till 
morning. 

Hiiiigry Wolves 

He awoke stiff and hoarse, but 
his first thought was for his dogs, 
and he was delighted to see the 
team back again; all but one 
having returned. 

When he went to harness them 
he saw, not thirty yards away, 
two wolves, grey and gaunt! 
Moving slowly so as not to alarm 
them, he fetched his rifle, and, 
taking good aim, pulled the 
trigger. There was just an empty 
click. The gun was frozen! 
Luckily, the wolves began to 
move away leisurely, and ?he 
pumped the gun and pulled the 
trigger frantically. When it did 
go off at last, it only crippled one 
of the. wolves, now quite a dis¬ 
tance away. He ran after it to 
make the kill, but'it was not seri¬ 
ously hurt and both wolves were 
in full flight. He followed them 
a short distance, and then his 
eye caught something struggling 
in one of his traps. He went to 
investigate, only to find the dog 
which had been missing for some 
time. Happily, none of its bones 
wefe broken, which meant that 
the dog W'OUld still be quite able 
to haul with the rest. 

The wolves disappeared, and 
Ford moved backwards to Nain, 
having added another great story 
to the many countless adventures 
of explorers in Labrador. 



Mother! Give Constipated Child 
‘California syrup of Figs’ 


Children love the pleasant taste of 
‘California Syrup of Figs’. brand 
laxative, and gladly takerit even when 
bilious, feverish, sick or constipated. 
No other laxative regulates the 
tender little bowels so nicely. It 
sweetens the stomach and stimulates 
the liver and bowels without cramp¬ 
ing or over-acting. Million's of mothers 


depend upon this gentle, harmless 
laxative. 

Tell your chemist you want ‘California 
Syrup of Figs,’ which has full direc¬ 
tions for babies and children of all 
ages. . Obtainable everywhere, Is. 4d. 
and 2s. 6d. Mother, you must say 
‘ CALIFORNIA.’ 
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SNAP 

(Anlooker: Are the fish biting 
today? 

Angler: If they''are, they are 
biting each other! 

The Camel Was Bored 

(Jroaned a camel, “As onward 
I stump 

I grow weary of sand in the 
lump. 

If some grass I could see 
I should chortle with glee. 

But this desert quite gives me 
the hump!" 

. Bible Bees 

Be patient. Be courteous. 

Be pitiful. . Be strong.. 

Be vigilant. Be sober. 

Be content. Be diligent: 

Be ye holy in conversation. 

Be not weary in well-doing. 

Be clothed with humility. 

Be kindly affectioned one to 
another. 

Be not forgetful 'to entertain 
• strangers. 

SAFETY FIRST 

mentioned in a recent C N 
< May, June, and July are 
considered the most dangerous 
months for children on the 
reads. 

In these three months last 
year 342 boys and * girls were 
killed in road accidents. These 
pictures issued by the Society for 
the Prevention of Accidents show 
the types, of vehicles concerned 
in collisions causing the deaths 
of 291 child walkers, In'addition 
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The Bran Tub 

Jacko Does His Bit 
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Vj other JACKO was looking very perplexed. “ Lost something. Mother? ’* 
* Jacko asked. “It’s most extraordinary,” she kept murmuring. “1 
can't think where it has gone.” “ Where what's gone ?** persisted Jacko. 
“My washtub, boy,** replied his mother. * “Oh, that /** grinned Jacko. 
“ It’s in the garden. I borrowed it to 1 grow more vegetables.* - Come and 
have a look at my cabbages.** 


A Reformed Character 

'There was a young gander of 
Kent 

Who on stealing was woefully 
bent, 

So they smacked him quite hard 
In the open farmyard, 

And now on reform he’s intent. 

i 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mercury, VeniiS; 

and Saturn are in the west, 
and Jupiter is 
in the south¬ 
west. In the 
morning Mars 
is in the south¬ 
east. The pic- 
. ture shows the 
Moon as it 
may be seen at 
9 o’clock, Double Summer Time, 
on Thursday evening, May 6. 



THE RUSTIC 

ffHE rambler paused to ask the 
countryman how far it was 
to a village he wished to fieach. 

“Couldn't say,” was the reply. 
“I’ve never been.” 

“Well, perhaps you can give 
me a rough idea of how far it is 
as the crow flies?” 

The rustic shook his head. 
“Sorry, sir,” he answered; 
“ we only has rooks ’* in this 
district.” 

Jungle Netvs 

'The hyena wins everyone's 
* praise; 

For at last he has mended his 
ways . 

Of his laugh rude and loud 
He is no longer proud; 

He just giggles politely these 
days! 


EVERYTHING 

'J’he maxims of the Ministers of 
France in other days always 
varied according to the genius of 
individuals. 

Richelieu’s maxim was- to 
strike down everything; Maza- 
rin’s to corrupt everything; 
Napoleon’s to invade everything; 
Fleury’s to await everything; 
Choiseul’s to precipitate every T 
thing; Calonne’s to risk every¬ 
thing; Necker’s to conciliate 
everything—and he came very 
near to success in everything! 

Old Clothes 

'J’he second-hand dealer was 
after business. 

“ What do you do with your 
old clothes, sir?” he asked. 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” replied 
Mr Everyman. “ Every night I 
take them off and place them on 
a hanger.” 

“Yes?” said the dealer, expect¬ 
antly. 

“And every morning I put 
them on again.” 

Thought-Reading 

JJere is a little trick that will 
add to the fun at a party. 

Give someone a small piece of 
paper and a pencil and ask him 
to. write something on it, fold it 
up, and slip it under the carpet. 
Then announce that you will tell 
the company what is on the 
paper. Pretend to think hard 
for a few moments, and then 
say “The carpet is on the 
paper.” 

You must be careful, of course, 
not to say that you will find out 
what is written on the paper. 
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LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Spring Flowers 
He made £2 10$ 
profit.. 

What Am I ? 

A candle-stick 


UNEMPLOYMENT CONQUERED J/VUhthJSlan 


51 boys and girls .were killed 
while riding bicycles. 

Although buses and trams are 
grouped it should be pointed out 
that trams were responsible for 
only one of these deaths. In the 
highest group the figures were, 
lorries 132 and vans 32; 

Always remember^ the Safe 
Way is the Best Way to cross a 
street. Step off the pavement 
only when you are sure the road 
is clear, and in a busy street use 
, only the recognised crossing- 
place. 

STONY 

Qmith: I say, old man, can you 
let me have ten shillings? 

Jones: Ten shillings? Are 
you cracked? 

Smith: Much worse than 
that—I’m broke! 


Boy, Isn’t it very wonderful 
that after talking about unem¬ 
ployment so many years we 
suddenly find that - we have 
achieved full employment? 

Man. It is surely not wonder¬ 
ful if we bear constantly in mind 
the fact that we have set ourselves 
to achieve victory against a 
powerful enemy, and that qur 
population is only half as great 
as our enemy’s. We have had to 
build up a mighty army, to con¬ 
struct a great air force, and to 
enlarge our navy to unheard-of 
proportions. It has been magical. 

The men manning these great 
powers have had to be fed and 
clothed and armed with new and 
powerful weapons. This meant the 
calling of all people able to work 
to do their duty, and that duly 
meant full employment. From 
one point of view, the safety of 
the nation, that is splendid, but 
it is not at all splendid to remem¬ 
ber that it took a mighty war to 
set everyone to work. 

Boy. So that, if we are to 
achieve full employment when 
peace comes, we shall lack the 
urge of war and have to find 
peaceful means, to set our people 
fully to work on peaceful,jobs? 

Man, I am glad you see that. 
In war we can hardly- find enough 
people to do what needs to be 
done. Presently, when the war 
ends, we shall be. in danger, as we 
were after the first World War, of 
finding it difficult to keep in 
steady work the demobilised, fight¬ 
ing men and the enormous 


number not fighting whose 
normal businesses and customary 
livelihoods were wholly or partly 
destroyed by the coming of war. 

Boy. So that it is high time we 
made plans in the matter? 

Man. Indeed it is. Let us look 
at it broadly. Our work in peace 
consists of a host of different em¬ 
ployments. Many of these are 
concerned with producing, or 
trading in articles of common 
consumption, such as clothes, 
foods, furniture, carpets, uphol¬ 
stery, shoes, hats, china, iron¬ 
mongery, paper, soap, and. many 
services, such as entertainments, 
means of travel, and so on. 

Then there is a very different 
class of goods, which occupy 
much labour. These are cbn- 
cerned with' setting up the work¬ 
ing framework of the country, its 
towns- and public buildings, 
houses, factories, warehouses, and 
shops, engineering and metal 
works. If we think for a moment, 
we see that the call for con¬ 
sumers’ goods tends to be fairly 
constant, while the call for 
capital goods tends to vary greatly, 
if it is not thoughtfully planned. 
Here, then, is a matter in which 
we . can, by taking thought, 
steady the call for labour. 

Boy. I take it that, in a grow- • 
ing community, a call for houses 
could become a dependable form 
of employment, especially when 
we add to it the repair of existing 
houses. 

Man. Yes, and there is no 
reason whatever why the building 


trade- as a whole should be 
troubled with unemployment.' 

Boy. But all that, of course, is 
to speak of trade as though it 
were wholly concerned, with home 
affairs. What of .the trades 
concerned with world affairs, 
with selling goods abroad, and 
buying from abroad the raw 
materials we do not produce our¬ 
selves or which we produce inade¬ 
quately? 

Man. With that we must deal 
on another occasion, but so far as 
we have gone you will see that 
there actually exist the means to 
steady much trade, but it would 
not do to. leave the demand for 
labour to speculation. It would 
be necessary to have a planning 
authority watching the economic 
development, and needs of the 
nation. 


His teeth 
need YOUR 
care- 



Mother, you can do something for 
your child for which he will thank 
you throughout his life. By taking 
proper care now you can ensure 
his having sound teeth when he 
grows up. Dentists advise the use 
of the one toothpaste containing 
* Milk oT Magnesia * *, which 
corrects acid-mouth — so often 
the cause of dental decay. 

The toothpaste to ask for is 
Phillips' Dental Magnesia. Train 
your children to use it night 
and morning. * They love its 
pleasant mild flavour. 

Sold everywhere 1 /Id and l/10Jd 
TAKE OLD TUBES BACK TO THE SHOP 



Dental Magnesia 


★ * Milk of Magnesia * is the trade mark of 
Phillips,' preparation of magnesia. 


Specially recommended for Children 

CHOCOMALTSPREAD 

(pure chocolate and malt) 

Packed in 9-lb. tins. 

No points required. 

Supplied by 

TABLEEN LIMITED, 

94, Charlotte Street, LONDON, W.l. 
Telephone: MUSEUM 8231 & 5520 



Ask your Baker or write BERMALINE • IBR0X • GLASGOW 
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